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Pakistan 


Described by many as economically impossible and 
politically absurd, Pakistan has organized in the four 
years since independence what appears to be a well- 
stabilized government and has closed each fiscal year 
with a balanced budget and a favorable trade balance. 

On August 15, 1947, when the Empire of India 
ceased to be and in its place were created two self- 
governing dominions of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations, the world viewed the new Pakistan with 
much doubt and misgiving. India at least inherited 
a civil service and other government machinery and 
its economic problems were in the main familiar. 
But Pakistan had no national government, no foreign 
relations, practically no industries and no trained per- 
sonnel to fill the many vital posts in government and 
business left vacant by Hindus and Sihks who had 
fled to India. And millions of refugees from India 
had to be fed and housed and set on their way to 
self-support in the new environment. 

What is this nation that seems to be so well on its 
way to achieving the impossible? First of all it is the 
largest Muslim nation in the world. More than three- 
quarters of its present estimated 80 million people are 
Muslims. Nevertheless, not all the Muslims of old 
India are by any means now in Pakistan or all the 
Hindus in India. It is reported that about 5 million 
Hindus and Sihks left Pakistan for India, and be- 
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tween 6 and 7 million Muslims migrated from India 
to Pakistan, but there are still at least 12 million 
Hindus in Pakistan, and close to half as many Mus- 
lims in India as in Pakistan. At the height of partition 
fervor there was some suggestion of complete inter- 
change of Muslims and Hindus. Even for India with 
its estimated 372 million people it would be no minor 
problem to absorb 12 million more, while the absurd- 
ity of suggesting that Pakistan might increase its pop- 
ulation by some 50 per cent is manifest when it is 
realized that in this almost exclusively agricultural 
country there is less than 14 acre of cultivated land 
per person in Eastern Pakistan and no more than 1.2 
acres in Western Pakistan. 

Looming large among Pakistan’s problems is its 
division into two sections lying as far apart in an air- 
line as Massachusetts and Missouri (see Fig. 1). West- 
ern Pakistan, with an area of 307,000 square miles, is 
slightly larger than Texas and Louisiana together. 
Eastern Pakistan, with only 54,000 square miles, is 
about the size of Wisconsin, but in it live more than 
half the total population of the country. However, 
most of the drive for partition came from Western 
Pakistan, and it is there that the new nation has its 
best guarantees of survival. There are most of its chief 
cities and centers of culture, some of its most fruitful 
agricultural lands, and its greatest possibilities for 
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Fig. 1—Pakistan 


industrial development. In fact much of the doubt as 
to the viability of Pakistan is centered on its Eastern 
section. Heavily overpopulated, its ever-recurring 
food deficit is a serious drain on the agricultural econ- 
omy of Western Pakistan. But balanced against this 
food shortage, is its jute crop, at present Pakistan’s 
most valuable export. Pakistan leaders, moreover, are 
confident that the abolishment of absentee landlord- 
ism, the improvement of agricultural methods, and 
the introduction of jute-processing mills where none 
existed before partition, assure for Eastern Pakistan 
a future at least of self-sufficiency. 

Another problem preoccupying Pakistan is the fu- 
ture of the autonomous state of Jammu and Kashmir, 
generally known as Kashmir (see Fig. 2). Pakistan 
has not accepted the accession of this largely Muslim 
state to India by its Hindu maharaja, and claims that 
possession of at least the greater part is necessary to 
its survival. Of the five rivers without whose waters 
West Punjab and Sind Provinces would be mostly 
desert, the Sutlej] and Ravi tributaries of the Indus 
rise in India, and the Indus itself and its Jhelum and 
Chenab tributaries rise in Kashmir. 

Not only are the two sections of Pakistan separated 
by a thousand miles of Indian territory, but they 
could scarcely be in greater contrast topographically 
and climatically. Eastern Pakistan is mainly the east- 
ern, predominantly Muslim part of the broad, well- 
watered alluvial plain that formed the Indian prov- 
ince of Bengal. In normal years the Ganges and Brah- 


maputra rivers, swollen by heavy rains brought in by 
the southwest monsoon (June to October), spread a 
cover of fertilizing silt over the fields. The only up- 
land country is found along the borders of Sylhet 
District on the north and the tropically forested 
Chittagong Hills in the southeast. 

Western Pakistan, on the other hand, presents a 
wide range of landscape, from the snow-capped Hima- 
layas in the north to the desert of Sind Province and 
the arid plateau of Baluchistan in the south. Almost 
everywhere rainfall is so scanty that agriculture de- 
pends on irrigation from the rivers fed by melting 
snows and summer rains in the Himalayas. 

The Eastern Pakistani is a rice eater. Rice occupies 
about two-fifths of the total cultivated area (Fig. 3); 
the whole crop is consumed locally, and, except in 
the rare good years, it must be supplemented by im- 
ports. Sugar, cotton, and tobacco are also important 
crops but the size of the plantings is severely limited 
by the local rice needs and the paramount export 
role of jute. Nearly 80 per cent of the total world 
production of jute comes from here. Before partition 
jute constituted 32 per cent in value of all India’s 
exports, and more than three-quarters of it was pro- 
duced in what is now Eastern Pakistan. 

In contrast to his Eastern brother, the Western 
Pakistani is a wheat and millet eater, and normally 
the wheat crop not only supplies all local needs but 
provides a surplus for export. The principal export, 
however, is cotton. Pakistan is the fourth largest ex- 
porter of cotton in the world and contributes on an 
average 10 per cent of the cotton entering world trade. 
Hides, wool, and rice are also exported from Western 
Pakistan. In general, agriculture here is much more 
diversified than in the eastern section: its irrigated 
lands produce almost everything from barley to dates 
and from apples to bananas. 

Except for intensively irrigated valleys, some of 
which are famous for the variety and abundance of 
their crops, including peaches and grapes, the north- 
ern part of Pakistan is a region of dry hills. South of 
this lies the alluvial plain of West Punjab, sloping — 
gently toward the Arabian Sea. Four great tributaries 
of the Indus flow southwestward across this plain— 
sluggish streams in the dry season; rushing torrents 
spread wide over their beds when the melting snow 
in the Himalayas and the summer monsoon rains 
swell their headwaters. Only in a narrow strip in the 
northeastern foothills, where rainfall averages 20 to 
go inches and wells provide water for irrigation, can 
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one of Asia’s major air- 
ports, and has rail con- 
nection not only with the 
interior of Western Paki- 
stan but with Delhi and 
Bombay and Iran, and 
with the caravan termini 
of Afghanistan. Its strate- 
gic importance has long 
been recognized by the 
British and was undoubt- 
edly influential in the 
choice of the city as na- 
tional capital. 
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Fig. 2—Relief, rainfall, and railroads 


crops be grown without canal irrigation. The rest of 
the plain, with no more than 10 inches of rain, would 
be cropless if it were not for the great canal system 
that brings water to nearly g million acres, an area 
about the size of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and 
Connecticut combined. Further canal construction, 
now under way, is expected to add another 2 million 
acres. The wheat produced in this area is one of 
India’s most serious losses, for the Punjab Plain has 
long been known as the “granary of India;” its wheat 
production was 40 percent of that of all pre-partition 
India. 

In the South, most of Sind Province, with but 5 
inches of rain, would be desert without the irrigation 
water supplied by the Sukkur Barrage. Completed in 
1932, this mighty dam impounds the waters of the 
great Indus and feeds them to a system of canals that 
is the world’s largest irrigation works of its kind and 
waters nearly 6 million acres, an area about equal to 
that of Vermont. A second barrage, now under con- 
struction, will add more than 2 million acres. Sind’s 
rice surplus has been the principal source on which 
the government has drawn to make up Eastern Paki- 
stan’s regular deficit. Karachi, the chief city of Sind, 


by a ring of mountains 
reaching more than 6000 
feet in places which shut it off from the influence of 
the monsoons. Annual rainfall is 10 inches or less (ex- 
cept in a few sections in the north) and the rivers are 
short-lived torrents. It is a land of barren, sun-baked 
mountains, deserts, and stony plains, but here and 
there the monotony is broken by the green of care- 
fully terraced valleys and small plains where full use 
is made of the scanty water supply to produce rich 
crops of grain, vegetables, and fodder and such excel- 
lent fruit that some appraisers of the agricultural pos- 
sibilities of Western Pakistan are calling Baluchistan 
its future orchard. Most of the people are nomads who 
drive their herds of sheep, goats, cattle, camels, and 
horses into the mountains during the almost unbear- 
ably hot summer and bring them back in winter to 
the irrigated pastures. 

Even the best of Pakistan’s friends and well-wishers 
are inclined to doubt if it can ever be more than a 
moderately prosperous industrial country. None of 
the essential minerals for industrialization, except pe- 
troleum and chromite have been found in any fairly 
large quantity. Petroleum production (from Attock 
field) is only 15 to 20 million gallons annually, but 
there are believed to be good prospects in Sind, and 
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testborings are now being made there. Large chromite 
deposits are reported in Baluchistan, but so far they 
have been little exploited. Coal is mined in small 
quantities (about 200,000 tons annually), chiefly in 
the Salt Range, but it is of low grade, and although 
other deposits are known, there is no evidence that 
they are of better quality. Salt amounting to about 
one-third of the total production of pre-partition 
India is mined, also mainly in the Salt Range. The 
abundance and wide distribution in Western Paki- 
stan of limestone, clays, gypsum, magnesium and 
potassium salts, sodium carbonates and sulphates, 
alum, pyrites, and small deposits of sulphur suggest 
that Pakistan’s best immediate industrial opportuni- 
ties, except for the processing of its agricultural 
products, may lie in the manufacture of fertilizer, 
cement, and chemicals. The country has far to go, 
however, before even the processing of its own agri- 
cultural products, its jute, cotton, sugar, and tobacco, 
is in its own hands. Although jute is the most valuable 
export product, partition left the country with no 
spinning or weaving mills and only a few bailing 
mills. And although it produces about half as much 
cotton as the new India and at least as much wool, 
after partition it had only 
15 cotton mills as com- 


work, and fine work in gold, silver, and copper in 
Western Pakistan, and ropework and gunnysacks in 
Eastern Pakistan. Government plans wisely include 
further development of these industries through asso- 
ciations and cooperatives. 

At best these small factories and cottage industries 
could consume only a part of Pakistan’s raw materials, 
and its leaders insist that their country need not, and 
must not, remain a mere supplier of raw materials for 
manufacture elsewhere. Elaborate plans have been 
formulated for a program of industrial development 
that will not be government owned except for the 
manufacture of arms and munitions, railway rolling 
stock, and telephone, telegraph and radio equipment. 
Nor are these plans on paper only. A number of plants 
are already under construction, among them a paper 
mill near Chittagong and a sugar mill at Marden, 
which will have larger production capacities than any 
similar plants in all Asia. 

One of the chief obstacles in the way of industriali- 
zation is the lack of technicians and skilled labor. 
Another is the shortage of power. In spite of high 
hopes that the local low-grade coal can be processed 
to efficient steaming quality without prohibitive cost 
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cate. The cutlery and sur- 
gical instruments manu- 
factured at Sialhot in 
West Punjab are well 
known, and its cricket 
bats, hockey sticks, and 
tennis and badminton 
rackets are world famous. 
Small factories produce 
articles for local use, from 
knitwear to simple farm 
tools and internal com- 
bustion engines, and the 
so-called “cottage indus- 
tries” carried on mostly 
by families are noted for 
their rugs, silks, leather- 
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and that good petroleum strikes may be made, it is 
recognized that the surest source of industrial power 
is hydroelectricity. Western Pakistan does not lack 
potential hydroelectric sites. The richest sources of 
power are, of course, in the Himalayan foothills, but 
they will be accessible only if the Kashmir dispute is 
settled in Pakistan’s favor, or, that failing, if India is 
willing to enter into a suitable international arrange- 
ment. Capital for their development is another mat- 
ter; it could hardly be supplied internally at present. 
Fastern Pakistan has little prospect of hydroelectric 
power development unless it can persuade India to 
use sites on its neighboring rivers. 

But even though Pakistan may eventually achieve 
all the industrialization that is being planned, it is 
upon its exportable agricultural products—mainly 
jute and cotton—that it must depend for a good many 
years to finance the government and keep its foreign 
credit good. It is therefore of prime importance to 
raise the standards of agricultural production. At 
present the yield of all crops, even on irrigated land, 
is extremely low. With few exceptions the rural popu- 
lation is illiterate and ignorant, wedded to traditional 
methods, and apathetically content with the same sort 
of livelihood that its ancestors knew for generations. 
Even among the large landowners few have attempted 
to educate their tenants to better cultivation methods. 
It may well be, however, that the growth of industry 
will draw to the towns such numbers of workers from 
the rural areas that the cultivator will be of necessity 
driven to more efficient methods. 

The cards are stacked in Pakistan’s favor to the 
extent that in a world burdened with the problem 
of producing food for its growing population, the 
country, in normal years, can not only feed itself but 
produce at least a small food surplus for export. And 
it will continue to do so if the Kashmir question is so 


settled that West Punjab and Sind will be assured of 
no decrease in their vital supply of irrigation water. 
Certainly the paths of both Pakistan and India in 
these early years of independence would be much 
smoother if partition could have taken place without 
rancor. Their products are largely complementary. 
India is the most accessible market for the raw ma- 
terials that Pakistan is still far from able to process. 
Not only do India’s people need Pakistan’s food sur- 
plus, but its factories need Pakistan jute, cotton, wool, 
and hides. Pakistan needs Indian coal and manufac- 
tured products. Indications that the passions of the 
early months after partition will give place to mutual 
recognition of interdependence are to be found in the 
constant efforts to reach satisfactory trade agreements 
since partition, active participation of both in the 
United Nations, and their willingness to submit to it 
even so vital a matter as the Kashmir dispute. ‘These 
are hopeful signs for the future of both India and 
Pakistan. 
R.R.P. 
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